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ABSTRACT 

This report examines community attitudes about the 
schools and the extent of community involvement in the schools today. 
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The United Nations defines Community 
Development as "...the processes by which 
the efforts of the people themselves are united 
with those of governmental authorities to 
improve the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of communities, to integrate tl 
communities into the life of the nation 
to enable them to contribute fully to 
national progress." 
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Schools need to bring their 
teaching programs into a 
more direct relationship 
with the surrounding 
communities' people, 
organizations, and business 
economies. 



INVOLVEMENT 




FROM GRIPING ABOUT TO 

GRAPPLING WITH CITIZEN 



Xt xt fo f^ovcrninent 
iuiivraiciary aiul Dctroii 
; ntoniohifc iiinnuiacnirci-, AiiKu ican pi!i:>li(' 
i nucafidM pM»I>ahK nmv^ in for tlio hi<(hcst do^^ieo of 
^M-taiticf! rTiti('i-:r. by t Iv* fjcncral i)iii)iir. lulucators 
•11^! f ilea -( h(,o\< arc hcin^ cliallonml as ncv ^r iK'forc 
loi Mjitpion^ {() nowiy { nicruint; proi)lrm- rc-ultini: 
Irnin t( (iinnlf);xi(ai and --(H H^'ntrical chan<;o<;. If 
oducatnr- f \pc(*t to mvl and Kf>l\o thc^e problems, 
tiu-vmiwt find new • ay^ lo mak^ contar* wiili iho 
fMniPiunilic< tiuy ^ v( . Kvt n mi.iv inipo- tant IIk 
\arl \h[\\ -ucli new c u.jcl'-' mii-t con-fu^ntious. 
consti IK :iv(-> and f*ot,tinuin<?. 

SrhooK n('('d to hrm^x ihm ((^idling programs 
iiitoa nionMlneri iclation^hip wiili ilie 
^nnonndint: {'oniinunil ics' p(H)j)le or;,Mni7alion>, 
ajid IiusnK*'^^ croiioinic^. ^ 

Dc-pitc imny valianl cffor^^. (ho schools I'cniain 
lar^^rHy alooi and di^a^^ociatcd from ihc com»nunilic< 
ih-il -uppnn them Tiulccd. the f( nccs lhat surroimri 
wnA -chonls vccni to have h(H^on*c V(M'ilaMc linc^ of 
f!('mar( ation hctwocn -uhicct di-;ciplinc anrl com- 
mtmiK' icahtv. Hii- hai:)prn< in -pile of Ihc fact that 
Mudent^ Icaui ho>{ whcni lesson : fl(A-(^lo]) from th(^ 
ihinjr- []v^. 'ai '^cc in Iheir imi'K^flialc ^urrounriinKs. 

'i'ecivHcai -uu! Haentific imjnovcmonts anfl social 
torces: are continuously chanpau every comnnmity's 
nipi<-\ion. School jier-onnel must work moi-c closely 
wuh tlj(^ people in their ommuniiie< if thoy an* to 
k(-i-\) paci* -Aiih th(- chan^^e lakin^^ place in ^ocioty. 
()n(- \\a\ of doini: Ihi- i- i^y ^rim^r to \ community 
witii and lor information 

Tile inihlic i< no lonj^c:- willing to limit its 
in\o!veni(^nl in nuhlic s( 'ukjIs to financial support 
vi^-a-vi^ tax dollar^. Scho(/Is ne(»d inte^jration in more 



it:on 



than raci 
into t!ie 

whatever business, labor, prote^sio/al, aKiHuhural. 
goM'Ujmental. or military .se^menti exi.-i. Thu union 
of school and communit\ nni-( becouK* a reaht\ if 
(Hhaalion is to c-ont inue a^ a potent foicc m lije 
amelioration of man.'s -ocietal problem-. 

A knowled<;c of ones own community provi(!(»'< tjK. 
ha*-i^ for hetler undc rsiandin<i of i)rol)i(»m- Yei a 
survey of the use of Title I funds (v)nduct(*d by the 
Wa-hington Res*\arch fieiect and the National 
Association lor the .Advanc(Mnent of Colored People 
Lo^al Defense Fund for th.e Dej^jarlmc-nt of IToalth. 
Eflucation. anrl Welfare disclosed tiiat schools 
uni\ersally failcfl to include ]ioor fieople and the 
representative^ of their or<:ani/ation^ in the 'planninir 
aiul flesignin^i of proi^iani< enacterl under Titk^ I of 
tho Elementary anrl Secondary Education .Act. 

It is Will e^;abli<hed that extremist j;roups 
ha\e been far more infhiential in detcrminin.u M*booIs' 
l)rogram^ than the numc^rica^ niajoritv of parents 
u^ing tho^esame -chools. Yet. the avcrai^e parent 
^eeni> convinccf! tliat lu» cannot scale the bureaucratic 
wall< of (ho .school administration. 

A Stanford rnner-iiy <tudy conducted in WGO 
r(*\calefl t!iat mo-^t pan-nt^do not consider th(* -cliooN 
to be the pla( (* for them to voic(» their IxOief^ with 
any a^^urance they will be heard. Instead, tiie n(\ar 
universal bc'lief amonir i)arents i< that the iiallot 
box is tiie only place for them to eflect educational 
change. Thi^ report lound that j^arc nt< an* 
convinced they can do little lo change school 
program^. Most j)aients repo»'tc 11\ doubt that 
school admlni.^trators (A(>n care uhat the local 
gentrv savs ov thinks. 
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INVOLVEMENT OF 
THE COMMUNITY IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
WHERE IS IT TODAY? 



A Position Statement by Samuel M. Burt 




Introduction — For purposes of thi^ position 
^f^^^empnt, community involvement and citi/xn pai- 
^ ticipation in public schools arc Gjfmed as including 
those activities and services provided voluntarily on 
a part-time basis usually, but not nece^scirily. without 
reimbursement for expen>e.s or an honorarium. Addi- 
tionally, these activitief. and services: 

help maintain dose working relations between 
citizens and sdiool officials in the development 
of public education and school policies, goals, 
priorities, and programs 

assure responsiveness of the educational .sys- 
tem to the needs and wishes of those whom it 
serves — including students, parents, indus- 
try, busine.ss, community, and nation 

provide opportunities for lay people, commu- 
nity organizations, and institutions of the 
community to help implement school policy so 
as to improve, enrich, expand, and equalize 
edurationa- opportunities for all .students 

^ While :;chool board membership is among the most 
'^important activities which could he discussed under 
the above definition, there is sufficient literature on 
this subject to permit its exclusion from this paper. 
Also, the reader's acceptance of the principle that 
active, sustained participation of citizens in public 
.schools is essential to the maintenance and growth of 
ourpluralistic, democratic society is taken for granted. . 

Hardly a textbook concerning public education or { 
a school superintendent's speech to a civic organiza- 
tion neglects .o pay homage to the past, present, and 
future role and need for citizen and community group 




Whei e school .^y.siems 
have made theefTorl to 
involv e their community 
people and othei' lesouices. 
marked impiovemont. 
enrichment and expansion 
of programs, and equalization 
of educational opportunities 
are ev ident. 



AppointiiKMil of an cndk^ss 
number of ad hoc stufly 
f{roui)s. vilification of th(* 
iiroups' leaders, refusal to 
meet with such <rroups. and 
simply ii^noi'ing their 
existence are amonji' the 
artful to highly sophisticated 
strategies and tactics 
available to administrators. 



invol-.rnK^nt ' in our public schools. If the practice 
was a< stirring and ])(Tvasive as the rhetoric, the 
schonl^j would be the nio-t relevant. re.^;ponsive. and 
respected of the nation s public institution.s. 

That public -chooLs do not enjoy .such a reputation, 
and that community involvement in schools is not the 
norm is uoll rccogni/.cd. That a direct relationship 
might exist between the-e two facts i.s admitted by 
fov chooi aflministraiors. Yet, where bchool .sy.stems 
hav,. made the eflort to involve their community peo- 
ple and other re-^ourcc^, marked improvement, enrich- 
ment and expansion of programs, and equalization of 
educational opportunities are evident. Case .studies to 
thi^ effect oocnsionally are made available from such 
divert' sources as the Saturday Review, The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, and The National Education Associ- 
ation. 

Then why the glaring gap between the glowing ora- 
tory of educators concerning community involvement 
and the practic(^ in mo.st school system.s? Part of the 
explanation must certainly rest in the fact that as 
the profossionali/.ation of public education and public 
school administration has grown, school officials have 
found it less and le.ss convenient and more and more 
time consuming to adhere to the principle that the 
public schools are public, belong to the public, and 
are to be conducted in the inierobt of the entire public. 

Educators and .school administrators are to blame 
for the generally prevailing current lack of effective 
ciir/en participation and involvement in the schools 
because, as profes^^ionals. they have the responsibility 
for providing the necessary receptive climate as well 
as leadership for community participation. Where 
such climate and leavlert^hip exist in the schools, a 
hl^h degree of involvement can bo seen. Where school 
superintendents and principals are apathetic to» dis- 
inteiested in, or critical of citizens' participation, in- 
volvement is nil in .spite of how strongly the citizenry 
may feel about conditions in the schools. 

1 cannot sympathize with the school superintendent 

U*or (lu» kinds of sorviro*; proM'dod schools by cituon and com 
nuinity frn)U|)'< which voim* undor tho rubric of 'Connnunity 

^ involvement." soc Sanuiol M. Burt and I.oon M Ix'ssingef. 

V Voluntary Industry Inrohrmont in Public Education. A p. 

^ immli.Nc^ I. 2, aad G a.o\inj;(on. Ma-..s.. D C. Heath & Co., 

1970) Also <vi\ Samuel M Burt. Sirrn^thcnnifi \'ohintv<'r 
Industry Si'rravs to PuUbv Education, fhap 1 (Kalamazoo, 
Nbeh ,Thi^\V K Upjohn Institute foi Jm- i)lovmont Re-^carcb. 

1971) . 





who wrote to me in an.^v.er to an inquiry conctrning 
his plans for e->labli>hing a citizen.-* ad\iM)r\ cunur.it- 
tc»e that. "1 ha\e .-o man\ .self-appointed < ili/:en.^' com- 
mittees annoying me now that to appoint another 
one would be like hiiung nn>elf o\er the head with 
a hammer.^' 

If this .^ujKirintendent were exercising the propei 
degree of leader.^hi[) he would have appointed a com- 
mittee to re.sulve the problem.^ w hich have i5ufncientl\ 
aroused enough citi/en.^ to form their uw n conimillee.^. 
B\ taking no action he ib hitting himbtlf o\ er the head 
with a lot of hammers! 

However, it is (\asy to understand the .suspicion 
a:nd antagonism that school admini.^iratoib exhibit, 
for example, when self-appointed citi/en.s' committees 
want to: 



di.scontinue the use of certain textbooks or 
introduce new ones of questionable valut* 

cut school co-ts In- discontinuing what they 
consider ''edu^-ational frills " 

dismiss a teacher or principal \ithout cau>e 



.segregate or de.segn^gate the .school sy.^teni 
under some unworkable and or illegal plan 

have a school built or not built in a particuhu' 
neighborhood 

have a voice in the daily operation and ad- 
ministration of a school or the entire school 
system 

initiate a new '*progr(»ssivo*' program or di.s- 
continue one previou.<ly started 



decentralize the .school system so they can 
take over control of the .schools in their 
neighborhood 

No wonder many a school administrator dislikes, on 
sight, any group of lay people insisting that he meet 
with them. Nevertheless, this is part of the job, and 
the administrator must cope with the problem. 








\ sifdi'tunatcly. too ninny arimini-n'aloiv haw (ie- 
\(lopcfl nn aj'^cnai ol -tratcjrics lo -u[)iiort and (-n- 
loic- the [)lienomcnon of "ediK-aioi*^ xonophohia." 
iIk' tear oi ^tran<r(-r- in the schools. Appoininient of 
an -'ncio^ numl)**i of ad hoc ^ixu\y groups, vilifiration 
of tlio ;rroup<' loaders, icfusal tn niocl wiili such 
jrioups. and >iniply iirnounL^ llioii cxislence a'v among 
flio artful to hmiily s-jphisticatcd .s'trate^uc-s aiui tac- 
tics available lo adminisKators. Lu\crn L. Cunning- 
ham, doan of the College n\ Rducation at Ohio Stale 
Cniver<;ity. in reporting on a 13-ci(y study for the 
I'rhan Coalition of emerging new* forms of citi/en 
part ieipr.t ion in -chooN. <tated. "The irrationality, the 
hostility, the aggiessivenes5-\ and the violence which 
accompany some acts of -participation' are usually 
I)orn out of de-pair The educaticna! enterprise is fan- 
tastically sclf-jnotective. It has so many huilt-in pro- 
tective mechanisms that those who seek to penetrate 
or even dent its calloused exterior find it necessary to 
employ harsh and violent mean.s."^ 

What aI)out citizens' groups sponsored and organ- 
ized by school administrators? When such events oc- 
cur, tliere is usually much public fanfare in the media. 
The deliberations and recommendations of the group 
are duly noted and frequently published in full. Tho.se 
recommendations with which the administration 
agn^e.s are. of course, put into efTect in ihe schools, 
niose that do not- meet with approval go into oblivion. 
More frequently than not. the public receives no indi- 
cation of action on any reconimendarion.s. Such ac- 
tions or inactions I)y .school administrators take place 
not because these are mean and miserable individuals 
unmindful of their responsibilities to the public, but 
rather because tlie\ lack the time and staif to devote 
to working appropriately with citizens and community 
organizations interested in school matters. For ex- 
ample, in intei'viewing a school superintendent whose 
doctoral dissertation had been written on community 
involvement, I expected to find a high degree of citizen 
particii)ation in his school district. In -tead. he in- 
formed me that he was so busy with things which had 
to be done daily, he did not have time to do the thing.s 
that should be done. Even where an administrator has 
an interest in involving citizens in the schools, he 
rarely gets around to it. 

The resulting public attitude does not distinguish 
between the xenophobic administrator and the admin- 
istrator who really wants comnunity involvement. 
The citizens simi:)ly become frustrated and cynical 
about their ability to have an impact on their pul)lic 
schools. The final effect is either adoption of an 
apathetic attitude toward any overtur(\s by .school ad- 
ministrators, or the use of confrontation tactics to 

*Luvcrn I. Cuninii^hani. "romniumtv Involvomcnt ui 
Cbaiifre." Educational LKKl<T.s!iii). XXVH. (Jaruiarv 1970) 
pp. 3G3-G6 



decentraiize iocal educationr.l airencies and provjde 
for the ultimate anathema to school administrators — ~ 
c-omnunity co^v.rol of schools. 

Imerested citizens cannot be blamed for either be- 
coming, apath(?tic or obstreperous. School a(hiiinistra- 
tors are ciiarged with the responsi'oility for causing 
these attitudes through their inability.' for whatever 
reason, to provide meaningful and continuing channels 
for cooperati\ e effort of interest^Kl citizen:.' group? who 
want to become invohed in s'^rving their public 
schools. Frequently, even boards of education com- 
plain about *'lacl' of uorking relationships" with 
school admini.strators! As a further result of ineflec- 
tive Icadei.ship on the part of school administrators 
in promoting community involvement, current events 
are shaping the form of citizen participation in public 
education with foreboding implications for the future 
of v,}luntnryism in the .schools. 

Community involvement Required by 

LSW — Traditionally, community involvement has 
been in the form of volunteer participation and j-er- 
vice. Because of the dissati.sfaction of so hiany com- 
munity groups with the oi)i)ortunities alTorciod Miem 
for ^uch .service. Congress recently i^assed legislation 
mandating the utilization of volunteer citizens* group.s 
by local and state school officials in the administration 
of federally-funded educational programs.^ Such law.s 
are as meaningful as legislating liappy marriages! It 
is significant, however, lhat Congre.-s considers com- 
munity involvement in schools important enough to 
legislate its utilization. 

The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1968 were the first federal educational 
legislation requiring the establishment of a President- 
api)ointe(l National Advi.sory Council on Vocational 
Education, and governor-appointed state advisory 
councils. In previous \ears. all states had either legis'- 
lated or issued regulrtions requiring the appointment 
of local advisory coirmittees for vocational education 
programs. It is esti-na^'ed .hat .some lOO.OUO basiness, 
industry. pnJes.siona). ai. labor organization people 
.serve on these local commi toes. While it is true that 
many of the committees oast more in name than ac- 
tion, they were organized by the schools and the mem- 
l)ers did agiee to serve. Since the members represent 
the business and idustry interests of their communi- 
ties, one would expect a consideral)le outcry if and 
when they found themselves inai)proi:)riately utilized 
or not used at all Actually, this seldom hapi)ens. More 
often than not, they lo^c interest in the schools and Z'' 
become involved in other |)ublie service activities. ' 

^Soo. .SamiK'l M Hurt. St i vn^t lu'iiiri}^ Volunw^'t Indui^tf\ 
Syr 11(4' io PiihUi lUhuatum, < Kaliina/oo. Mi<4i . Thr W K 
I pjohn !;»-.lilute tor En^pIoynK^nt }^(^se,nrh. 197]) 



• : . ' I 1.' *t,'. thi'jr ]**U' 1^ indi- 

-tti'l'. o <ij4 jU ..1 ' tiu t r.' '.'-t,i[>,t ^h< u i)\ 

:i » frit ' 'h .'Ai'c. ' ' ^ 'il "<''ic'ii^if n jimi iov thi^ 
' : ■>. t 'I i; «■ 'ii^ ii\ {.aininj^ out 

ifi*. ! 1* ! * I ^ii^'./i-c"^. cooivlination oi 

t lii'l t \* i { - alt- pr<y'\ u!e(i by ihe 

N i'l* i,ni Ad>i-<.i\ ^ u .1. nc-iUn r the T. S. OflKC 
of K'iii'<i!iwa ji'^r [hi- A'dL^ A< iKuam'ni-^ uf ediuatiou 
,ui\i • lo I'-toti-^iip in a^.-isiini^ the 

^iaU' y hiiu tion .'11* i usely. It is (uiite po^- 

-/'*4, iio.vvu, ti'.u j.!<;riv ^/i iliv -laii' k^miwn^ will 
i... -ith io* ai <-t(iv Lsot V eoniniit- 

1 r. ! tp ^. IMiitx um .hen alloratt-ii 

.T" - J i' . \ 1.' t a real tu]\c devt-!- 
U' I [r ' a V* ,i iwi'al aiii) U'viiiUi^iil eciuvalion 
it. Mi* ii Ali'v^. 

1 Lbiianlaiy and Sio»nflar\ Kdiaaiiun Act of 
h'M~* 4ur!wti,>d it.'^ iai'hitiidaiory pruVi-^ion^ for thti 
utih/<ttior' '-.I i-ait ut - .idM-«>j- u> .ulministiators of 
iilit I '•u/i,iaui^ are; pi -^c' i thnsexer, little ac- 
t...:ea ,a Ma- ui.^t^ti 1'^ i^'ta- Ldueatiojial 

a« ii ^'\.ri> J:t_-l . i^tha.^i I, in October 

i.iV), s-^',t ! iu't K •iUii au' Ii. u.aii/ ation and iitili' 
zat i »it i'<ti-.ii. 'Vd^i.-ni^v 1 t.nauitUe.s iPAC) for the 
pUi|>«-<- n de\elo|,'!'.^;, aidhiiin:;. i>peratuj^, and 
tAalu.iZau; ' lul*. I t'i^ i'. ' t-. 1 h ad\ i-oi y i ouiniittoo 
aiu-t ' Ml ;.aii, < 1 ^\itJi a ipaj^aiiV ^uiapo^eci of the 
fvaluii ^ )f lilt j!i^ad\ ariUi^ed Lhiidn']! iiuluded m the 
piOH< t, Siii' t:aie aie ,Noin* P>.0'ui .sviiwel di^^ric{l^ 
ileitis iii^ 1 ah' I iuiuK. It ^^ u!>viijus th«ii tiie fcideral 
^i»vu'riiii"ii« ii.ini,<d liu- uuuaclei v>f vommunity 
]ii>»'''M .a.iii in tlie huwK. It nt' Umgu voluntary 
».n Uh iKifS o! eiii/eii- mA -ahj^^t to <iLtept*ince by 

li^Mi j!io|>i« lii^n I ^^'ilL ^//;<'n \uhintaryL^m. 
v\ia;t lia^ Ueiul .♦nuhi i,a\«' ol^ n predicKu! by those 
a«/'iU'ij^Md lib \(M ,a i<Jii.*l uiauition, the effect of 
iLl i.-->U.\ 1^ile ] I'Ai ,utu>ii i. iruuh broader and 
oveiinad niaeh ni«Ui *i'ia Ll> ll)an aniinpated. It 
d.oakl nut i>e ton Inn^. ih< belou- the Tilb,; i Parent 
Ad'.t-*)t\ rofiaeatUi - ,iU pio.uled fedora! funds bO 
tilt . fua* ti.»ii v-lu ' in (hear a-M^^ued roles. 

^'^^ h'Mji a(huini-tial')i - h-rvi-nut \t't a-^ir^->ed Ihe full 
[)K Lt atiu! of the luit [ i\u(id Ad\l.^oi^ Coinniiltees. 
Hut a nK',--a^e cwiiikk, thioauli b\ virtue of bevoral 
li^w ui.-» -vUMHntly ill :h'. i.^nrt- -uin^ .^c inK)! .aiperin- 
titid-iil- .trai otMub* «>! to ^iuai lor either misfea- 
^aiH < . auiiica .aih ^ , u-di< «< ^arii e or <ul tliree Nvitli 
ie-[KH t la tla a failuu :<» i^t i; atnt coraniittees. This 

a neu piienoi u aiul a -i^n of the times" — 
vuhinit' \> ->ain^ I.v' * hiiini.4rat{a> to be allowed 



to volupaeer to help improve their local >chool sys- 
ti-ni-! V(i, at the same time, iieiihcr the 1'. S. Oliice 
oi Education nor the stat(» departments o: education 
ha vi- pi uvided i;uideline^ or traininj^ materials for help- 
-thooi administrator.-; to work effectively with the 
P<u'eni Advisf^rv Committees for the Committees 
to function efiectively within the schools. 

National and Regional Organizations and 

the Federal Government- Several yeai^ ago 

the U S. Office of Education established the Onice of 
Coordinator for Citi/.en Participation. A national^ 
meeting of business people and educators was held and 
a report issued, as was a new.>^, bulletin, regarding vol- 
unteer aides. This oliice was aboiishcvd in 1971 in favor 
of hav ing ihe various organizational units of the Oflico 
oi Education handle matters dealing with citizen in- 
volvement. For example, the Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education has assigned a stall member 
to be concerned with Title I Parent Advisory Com- 
mittees. There is some indication that the Office is 
looking to the new federal agencyy ACTION, to pro- 
mote such activity throughout the nation. 

Late in !97t, th^ Commissioner of Education ap- 
pointed a Federal Coordinator for Industry, Educa- 
tion, and Labor. This Coordinator hopes to persuade 
^tate departments of education to follow the lead of 
the Ofiice of Edtication and three states in appointing 
slate coordinators for industry-education cooperation 
He will work primarily through this staff in encourag- 
ing local educational agencies to involve business, 
■ industry, and labor people in their schools. 

Currently, available publications deal almost en- 
tirely with busine.ss and industry and include a 
pamphlet of the American Vocational Association, a 
pamphlet of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, a report from ERIC, and four monographs and 
two books published under the auspices of the V/. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, Other 
published literature consists of occasional articles in 
professional journals, popular magazines, and chap- 
ters in textbooks written for public-school-adminis- 
tration siuflents and practitioners Materials in the 
format of case studies are available from the U, S, 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National School fublic Rela- 
tions Association of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Center for Voluntary Action. 

The Congress of Parents and Teachers provides a 
check list of services which parents can provide to 
.schools as aides and volunteer workers. The National 
School Volunteer Program has developed a short 
training program for volunteers working in inner-city 
schools. A number of school systems are using this 



trainnij^ materia!, 

^ TheXah'unai Committee h.r tlu Sv.i^pon m P-hlir* 
Schools with :he assistance of se\cral o-i- 
poverty" and er/*] iihcrtiov' jhouhs iiKi-.uiau' tiie i'. S 
Do])arinient of Jii-iuc-'^ Division {'n'riVA-'rv.' ^ 
Affairs has emharked on pro^^: .ir, of conduv tir^i: 
iraininij workshojK ior f'areivi A(i\)-ory Coaimint". - 
With a Iimit(d staff and no funds, it (U)ui)(!a{ th.»: 
much can be done beyond an occasional work^lv'p tor 
a few Parent Advisory Commit ices in a rc^tvici* -J 
geographical area. With \6.0{n} Pniem A<i\ i.si.»ry ( o:7V 
miiioes in urgent need ol gmdante in deaJim; wnh 
school problems and school people, the Nauonai Conv 
nmtee'< program of workshops, a«uming it i.^ pin t ol 
the answer, needs io be expaiided at an exonneiUiai 
rate. 

The Southern California 1 ndusj ry-Educaijon 
Council and its counterparts in Xorlhorn r'aiiujrma, 
Central California. Arizona, and ?\orther!i Xev. Ju- 
soy have done much to bring busines^fMcn and i-nu- 
cators together in meaningful (hahjgue. i'hoe groups 
have organr/,cd a number of cooporaiivc activri^w - 
signed to improve ])ublic school n.^-.nagemerH .v\d pro- 
grams. Leaders of ihe.<e organi/.ation> are living to 
establish a "national program of regional indi'.>try- 
education councils. However, williout money or staiT, 
they are meeting with no success. The National Asso- 
ciation for Industry- f::;ducatioi> Cooperation is t)re.^' 
ently a moribund organization Izcid (ogL-ther by 
dedicated industry and business repre-eniat ive^ inter- 
ested in school improvement, h doe^ have fine poten- 
tial if funds can [)e obtained foi ^tafl and a prc^grnm 
modeled after the Califor ia regional councils. Most 
of the money that is available for the national and 
regio.ial groups, little as it is. comes from business 
and industry. 

The only known major effort of a national v)rg.'\ni/a- 
tion to promoie community involvement in pubiu, 
.^^chools is the Ford Foundation-funded project of the 
Oakjand Um'ficd School District. Ford ha^. provid(^d 
$127,000 in ])artial support of this piogram which i/i- 
eluded ISO adult and student represc-ntatives. 50 ie[j- 
rosentative^ ()f city organizations tind a^er.cies. a;u: 
oO local specialists such as architect^ and accountant.s. 
But it is too .soon to a.ssess the result^ ol thi> project. 

At the .state level, many ^tate< have issued guide- 
line material ior local vocational education a(iN isor\ 
committees, bupmost of this material i.v more confus- 
ing than enlightening.' 

What is dejn-e.^sing about this spotty record of lead- 
orshi]) from fed'n-al agencies and national ciii/en or- 
ganization.s is the conclusion reaclu^d by a 1970 U. S. 

^Samiioi M Burt Indu^irx and Vuvnfiou^u Triknual Kduva^ 
turn, {hi \ ('. M<(?ra\v lidi Hook ( o , 19^7) 
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Community Control of Schools — Decen- 
tralization of large school systems so as to provide for 
school districts under the "cont. ol" of neighborhood or 
community boards receiver! its n:ajor impetus in New- 
York City. Most educators remember the furor ih\? 
movement created with charges end countercharges b^ 
neighborhood groups, teachers, f >rmcipals. teacher col- 
lective bargaining units, and politicians. Looking h^.ck 
on those days, it is fair to say the decentralization 
effort initially was poorly conceived, planned, and im- 
plemented. Annie Stein, writing in the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, even charges the New York City 
Board of Education and its top officials with engaging 
in strategies and tactics to assure failure of the pro- 
gram.^ A recent article in Commentary, in pointing out 
that the children of the Ocean HiH-Brownsville district 
cannot read as w^ell today as they did five years ago, 
concludes that community control of schools has failed 
in New York City.* 

Educators need a great deal more intormation about 
what has taken place as well as what the result has 
been in New York City, Detroit, Los Aageles, and 
Philadelphia before anyone can make a judgment 
about failure or success. Reading scores alone are not 
a sufficient criterion one way or the o^her. Even if the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville effort is judged a failure, 
Louisville, Kentucky is a succe.ss story. 

The superintendent of schools in Louisville started 
neighborhood school boards in 197L The boards are 
composed *-f teachers, parents, and administrators who 
have the responsibility (as far as legally possible) for 
running their schools. Five workshops were held by 
school administrators for the members of these boards 
so as to prepare them for their responsibilities. One of 
the superintendent's top assistants was assigned to 
V )rk with the boards. The director of research for the 
school system provides each board with monthly data 
on accomplishment of specific behavioral goals estab- 
lished by each board including academic achievement, 
vandalism, and dropouts. 

Certainly one of the lessons that can be learned from 
Louisville's experience is that with a commitment from 
the school superintendent and his staff, assignment of 
staff, and organization of appropriate training pro- 
grams, community involvement can be beneficial to 
public schools. It also demonstrates a fact of modern 
American society. To wit, those people who expect 
more from life are willing io engage in greater mean- 
ingful involvement in Hfe» To most Americans, educa- 
tion and schooling are part and parcel of life. Given 

^\iiiU(' Sw\n. "Stiatcgirs for Failures'* Harvard Educof tonal 

-Oi.iiie J^cJvitv. ' C'onuiMinitN Control Rovisitrd. ' CommvnUiry, 
M>uiarv 1972 



the opportunity for meaningful involvement :n the 
schools, they will do so in large numbers. 

Some Community Involvement Training 

n-r|f r'^g — Growing recognition that citizens 
L ..pared for involvement in public education 
. ding to the development of training programs for 
community involvement. Durii g the past yeai. the 
Center for Urban Education in New York City, one of 
the regional research centers funded almost entirely 
by the U. S. Office of Education, has developed multi- 
media material for experimental u.se in workshops con- 
ducted by the Center for parents and community 
groups involved in governance of the New York City 
decentralized .school district. The Center also conducts 
a workshop in community leadership development for 
selected individuals. It is expected that this material 
will be made available in the near future for use by 
U. S. Office of Education research centers and educa- 
tional laboratories in othbr areas of the nation. 

The Rurban Educational Development Laboratory 
of the University of Illinois (l^r'bana) has developed a 
detailed course of study designed to assist in the im- 
provement of the quality of citizen participation in 
local advisory councils and committees. The course in- 
cludes such topics as the nature of citizen advisory 
councils; organizational structure and authority; for- 
mation procedures; and internal operations, activities, 
and practices. The course of study is presented in the 
form of lesson plans for the use of an instructor. 

Under an Administration of Aging grant in 1967, 
a team of educators and volunteers from Winnefka, 
Illinois began assisting a number of surrounding com- 
munities and .schools of varying socio-economic pat- 
terns to develop school volunteer programs using large 
numbers of older adults. The methods employed to 
share the Winnetka school volunteer pattern were 
basically demon.?tration, training, and visitations, uti- 
lizing visual aids, and seminar techniques. The 
coordinator for this program, Janet W. Freund, pro- 
duced a "Guide for Coordinators of Volunteers and 
Volunteer Services in the Schools" (ERIC Document 
031447, 1968) which is, in effect, a trairmg manual 
for coordinators of volunteer programs in the public 
schools. 

The Northwest Regional Educational laboratory, 
Portland, Oregon, is another U. S. Office ot I'ducation- 
funded regional research and educational laboratory 
organization. Among the activities in wiiich its stafT 
is engaged is a project titled Communif^ Oriented 
Change Process for rural communities. The objective 
is to increase school-community cooperation in cre- 
ating .self-renewing institutions, with the improvement 
of local educational systems. 



If the public schools are 
not goiiifr to utilize volunteer 
services at all, it is quite 
likely they will need far more 
(ax monies (ban are being 
collected at the present time. 



U' iization of Volunteers in Schools - 

niiu > is perfectly understandable and reasonable 
that a combination of volunteer and paid aides be 
used by a school system, many administrators feel 
they cannot depend on volunteers to maintain a 
schedule. If the public schools are not going to utilize 
volunteer services at all, it is quite likely they will need 
far more tax monies than are being collected at the 
present time. 

In terms of dollar value of such services, one school 
system planning to use paid teacher assistants, esti- 
mated the cost at $800,000 for the 1969-70 school 
year7 Many of the duties of these })aid teacher assist- 
ants are being performed in other school systenis by 
volunteer library, lunchroom, teacher, and other edu- 
cational program aides. For example, another school 
system reported that more than 3,000 volunteers con- 
tributed 95,732 hours assisting in the schools during 
1968-69. This contributed time is roughly equivalent 
to 70 full-time stall members who would have cost the 
school system a minimum of $500,000 for the yoar.^ 



K:hotrs for our Children. A BudM Discussion Guide Mont- 
1908 (|) 30) -^MMtiiu.t,r 

Hhtpctum \mui\\ Import of the Superintendent of Public 
Scliools, Cleveland, Ohio. 1969. 



Considerable debate has ensued between school of- 
ficialsand ''poor people's organizations" as to whether 
or not parents should be paid as aides. The organiza- 
tions claim that many poor people netnl the income, 
small as it might be, for their work in schools as aides.* 
Many educators do not relish the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for or welcome the thought of having non- 
professionals in the schools. A combination of these 
attitudes may militate against the utilization of vol- 
unteer services by many schools regardless of how- 
much concerned citizens want to serve their educa- 
tional systems as volunteers. Certainly, where poor 
people will insist on being paid for their services, 
school administrators unwilling to utilize volunteer 
services will find such insistence an admirable ration- 
al i;:ation for not utilizing volunteers at all. 

Conclusion — community involvement in the pub- 
lic schools today is still more a matter of high-Hown 
oratory than actual practice in a great majoritv of 
this nation's school systems. If we are to move from 
rhetoric to practices that will assure efTective and 
meaningful citizen participation leading to improve- 
ment and enrichment of school programs, funds must 
be made available from government, foundations, and 
socially con corn ed^^e^^K^eaders to put promising 
programs into^^fider use. 
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''The supenntondent and the 
board of education ivally do not 
want involvement and this i.s part 
of the problem. Who are diese 
people to say that the parents of 
the community cannot get 
involved in their own school^I" 
a participant demanded. 
Basically, commimications 
between the schools and p-irents 
are inofTective. The group felt 
that generally, parents do not 
really know about the needs of the 
educational system and that a 
lack of confidence exists between 
pan ntsand most schools. Some 
of t lese same barriers exist 
l)etween businessmen and 
schoolmen for man\' of the 
same reasons. 

A crucial observation advanced 
by this group was that a lack of 
knowledge exists on the pait of 
people inside the educatlvmal 
establishment regarding the 
potential of the community as a 
contributor to >chools' jjrograms. 
Often, what is known is seen as 
a threat instead of .sometiiing of 
positive value. The influence of, 
external forces in the schools is 
.seen as up.^etting the accu.stomed 
rout me and as requiring the 
teacher tc do something quite 
difTerent to accommodate that 
influence. 

Through adminirtrative 



Throuijh admini.^trat i\'o 
manipulation by people in 
(heschooK n\oM t radii ional 
parent organization.^ have 
lest the efToctivene.ss they 
might have had as agencies 
that can lielp in changing 
the scho.>ls. 



manipulation by people in the 
schools, most traditional parent 
organizations have lost the 
effectiveness they might have had 
as agencies that can help in 
changing the schools,. In the \sords 
of one seminar member. "Tiiese 
groups have been used in some 
communities as a means of 
discouraging invohement of 
anybody otiier than th..>^e whom 
the principal or superintendent 
controls through such 
associations." Unfortunately, this 
is the image these parent 
organizations are getting around 
the country. 

Due to th'^ir assumption of a 
supportive rather than direaive 
role within the educational 
framework, the cdectiveness of 
the traditional parent groups has 
been challenged by the more 
active citixenry. This is one 
reason why such organizations 
have not been acceptable to 
ghetto residents where school 
administrative policies rarely 
meet the needs as perceived 
by the local citizenry. 

Ho\s(n*or, tins pas-,i\ e role may 
be on he \sane. FoUo'Aing the 
seminar, the Parent -Teacher 
AsscKiation passed a resolution at 
its na'.ional convention favoring 
bustr I to reduce racial isolation 
and uropped its policy of 
noninterference in school 
administration anrl control of 
policy. The imj^act of this PTA 
aggressiveness will depenrl on the 
local chapters and how they 
respond to the new policy. 

liducational vernacular and 
semantics were i^ot n a i^arrici 
to elTecti\e communications with 
outside groups. Jealousy of 
prerogatives \sas mentioned. A 
great d(»al of concern wa> voiced 
abotit role conhi.^ion i*iside the 



instiiuhon. the uk leasmg 
spcciah/ati(>n <;! rduiation, and 
the organizatiunal .-tuutme' 
it.scli xshich \sas (U'.m nhed a.- 
••poorly defined." 

Solution^ to the abo\c-^tatc(i 
pn;blcnis ^hotild be the product of 
interaction bet\W'en all groii]>- 
concerned. •'Vou do not try to do 
something Irom th» lop down 
but from the bottom up." -^ne 
indi\idual qtiipped. It was 
•advanced thai often exten ai 
groups gel in\ul\ed m the piocc > 
w about iia\mg the tacts. Thc\ 
do not reall\ unden^tand uh< t 
nr(iC(^^ses are available through 
wiiich ihey can attack th(^ 
pioblcm. A great deal ol indioust 
confu.sixMi evident about ail the 
popular progiam> and jaii^on 
tliat now permeate the 
educational scene. 

vSomehow locators are 
expectCfl to .n ronimo(hiie >u( h 
mnovation^ as nuhvidual 
inMriiction, diAei cntiated ^taflnig, 
team tea- hing, hum<tni/.ing 
in.^tMation, student in\oKement, 
interf.is( iplinary instruct it)n. 
and learning c(jnter^. Teacher 
trauiing really d(;e,-> uoi exist in 
suliicient depth Uxlay to acquaint 
p('ople in education uith what 
all these thing- in\o!ve. 

In order to overcotne the 
roadi)locks to involvement, 
opportunities mu^t be made 
available for dialogue in ord(*r to 
learn about nuitua! goals, to 
learn lo listen, to identify wha^ 
can be att(*mjned. and to accept 
an attitude of willinj^incis to try. 
Only then can mistrust be 
overcome. Tlie projjuctarv feeling 
every group has thai ii does n<^t 
W'cVV io hv enci'oaehcfi tipon i^ 
another tiling thai can ))roi)al'i\ 
In^lsandled {)est through dialt^uue. 
Thi< ran develop < ledibiiity vs ith 



Even if one could completely 
wipe out racism and po\'erty 
within education, some 
seriou/ disorders would still* 
remain in the whoie 
educational structiu'e 
regardless of whatever level 
one examined. 



the reco^xnitiun that no attempt 
is l)cing made to encroach and 
that work is available for 
ever\l)0(iy to do. In the field of 
education there is more Uian 
enough work for everyone to do, 
so encroachment should not be 
a concern. The call should l)e 
' We n(»ed all the help ue can 
get!" In the educational pioce-s. 
if pecple can under-^tand that 
everyi)ody is needed m this 
proces'^\ it may reduce tlu* 
p r op n e t a r y attitude. 

What is needed is the 
recognition of a broadei definition 
of education with the 
identification of roles of the 
various scgnKmts of the 
community and an understanding 
of the interaction of thci^e roles. 
The o))))osition to change 
can be dealt with through an 
informational j^rogram starting 
with the head of state and 



including the delirKalion of 
problems with possible solutions 
{not panacca^j and ailernative 
pn guuns. Change i< a iactor 
ot hlv: thereiore. it is a factor 
of education. 

"What is needed is for the 
highest office in this land to put 
some true spotlight on the crisis 
within education that a lot of us 
talk al)Oul hut are not willing to 
face up to/' a paiticipant .stated. 
'IZvcn if one could compleiely 
wipe out racism and j^ovcrty 
within education, some serious 
disorders wouKI -?ti!l remain in the 
whole educational .structure 
regardlcrus of whatever level one 
examined. Remaining would be 
those i^right youngsters on the 
outside looking in with no desin? 
to come in.side. A spotlight on 
those crises is needed as a first 
stej). leading then to an honest 
search for sc^lutions. with attem])ts 
to involve everyimdy in that 
solution seeking and application. 
Ir should 1)0 recognized that all 
of the an.swers are not within the 
educational profession. However, 
educators must be a part of the 
solution-seeking effort. .Ml of the 
answers are not within the 
poverty and minority groups, 
but they too must be a part 
and have a meaningful role in 



solution seeking." 

Increa-iagly. niany of the 
difii^^uhies lacmg education are 
being sPcn as s\mptom.s of 
.social and economic changes that 
challenge the entire fabric of 
soL'iety and require gieater 
attention than tht educational 
profession alone can .provide, 
'i can see in television a horrible 
kind of impact on society in 
that it has made us immune to 
the things at which weouglit 
to be horrified." one individual 
a.stutely observed. ''For eN<.:r-plc. 
you can enjoy \> ar any weekday 
evening on the six o'clock news. 
You can watcfi political figures 
ass.assinated ^.nd buried on this 
i>creen in the comfort of your 
living room complete with beer 
and popcorn. Th(? point is that 
thi.^' ^^ype of activity no longer 
bothers the majority of the 
American public. This kind of 
infiuence has tended to make us 
eV( J If.^s likely tu want to become 
involved. In most big cities, if a 
pel -on decides that he wants to 
become invol 'ed and attends a 
communit\ meeting, it is likely 
that his car will be stripped while 
he is inside or he will be mugged 
when he conies out I This, of 
cour.se. is another barrier to 
wanting to 'oe involved." 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT? 

Below is a loiter that a mernbrr of the Herninar shared ivith the ^roup. This letter 
iras }>ef2t home ivitli elementary children on the oih'ning day of .school in a rniddle-cL'ss 
suburb of a majo^ caster 7i city. 

Dear Parents, 

Welcome! We are glad to have your child on Team W. 

Please .^end .^'].00 for .supplies such as crayons, paper pencils, notebooks, etc. with 
your child tomorrow. 

Also, because supply funds ha* e been cut from the county, we would appreciate 
your child bringmg at sometime during the year a roll of toil(»t tissues* a roll of i^aper 
towels, a bar of soap, and a box ot facial (issues. 

Thaniv you. We are looking forward to a productive school year. 



TALENT 
POTENTIAL 
AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 



''We need to start the process 
of srhool-community coalition for 
education/* a discussant declared. 
A study of the costs of such social 
faihires as juvenile delinquents, 
alcoholics, and criminals is one 
way of bringing this need to the 
attention of the nation. 
''Quantified estimates of where we 
will be on such costs in 1980 and 
1985 would provide an 'attention 
getter' which is now lacking for 
the 'have' elements of our society./' 
Self-interest continues to be 
perhaps the most powerful 
motivator oi human behavior. 
Such .self-interest would come 
into much clearer focus if policy 
leaders could hr^e q'jalified data 
of comparative costs for such 
public expenditures in the future 
as welfare, law enforcement, 
crime, drugs, and education. 

In .spite of the.se needed 
acticas, the group still placed 
the primary responsil^ility for 
community involvement with 
school administrators. They wore 
termed the primary catalysts to 
any collaborative action. In spite 
of all the laments about needs in 
education and insufficient funds, 
the group contended that .staff 
money is available in any 
educational .system with over 
5,000 students to fund a job this 
important oven if it is 
neces>ary to eliminate a director 
of vsoniething. 

*'It does seem to me that 
education has a tremendous 



The school supei*intendent, 
if he i.s responsive to the local 
community or ha.s an 
attitude of openne.s.s, can get 
all the help he wants. 



amount of influonlial power 
available that it can wield in this 
area." a businessman stated. .An 
educator flatly agreed. "The 
school .superintendent, if he is 
re.-pon.si\e to tht; local communitx 
or has an attitude of openness, 
can gee all the help he wants. 
People just do not turn down the 
.school superintendent when ho is 
asking for help for children." 

One participant reporter! 
on a study conducied by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators as to '*Why 
.superintendents fail." They came 
up with the fact that some 60'-' 
of the superintendents fail because 
they are not involved in the 
community and iis affair.^. 
Involvement, in the past, has 
usually meant that the 
superintendent was a member of 
the local civic club and a deacon 
in the church. But the concept 
being discussed now is really quite 
difTerent because it means 
involving the whole school 
system and extending it out 
into the community. 

If the school superintendent 
in a large school district will 
identify the concerns and ask the 
power structure in his district 
to do the planning, he will get the 
help he needs. The climate has 
never been better for this kind of 
involvement. The societal 
chemistry is right for someone 
to take the lead in citizen and 
community involvement. "One 
of tho answers is to use every 
mean at our command. in the 
educational fraternity to make 
the educational establishment 
the change agent before industry, 
go*-ernment. or .some ad hoc 
committee taker the initiative 
in forming a coalition. Many 
times in the past, a coalition has 



'Trom my experience, I 
would say that if \ou do not 
have the commitnieni of the 
local superintendent for the 
involvement of people on his 
staff , you will not get 
anywhere. The 
superintendent is the key to 
citizen involvement." 



failed i)ecause its goals were 
so grandiose thiit it tried to i)e 
all things to all people.*' 

There is the problem of how the 
entire educational establishment 
can i)e made av.are of the 
potential of positive citizen 
involvement. One participant 
declared, 'i honestly think that 
many school administrators are 
nonreaders. A lot of good and 
valuable information is available 
in the professional literature, 
but one is i:ard put to find a*great 
deal of evident impact from 
this wealth of information.'' 

How does one get organizational 
commitment to something called 
citizen involvement? While 
resources of individuals are 
extremely important, it is the 
institutional agreement for a 
collaborative elTort between 



The problem is that, in 
general neither educai ional 
administrators, businessmen, 
nor community leaders have 
responded in the depth 
needed to make a meaningful 
difference in the lives of 
enough students. 



(viucnior- anci h '-.incK^men that 
will aflct I the lives of many 
yoiin^^'Ucr^. ••From my cvpcnenco. 
f would <ay that if you do not 
havo (he commitment of the 
local -uporint(-ndent for the 
involvom(»nt of people on his ntafT. 
you Will not get anywhere. The 
^uperimendent the key to 
citizen involvement." 

The grouj) unaniutousiy agreed 
that when <peakingot citizen 
in'oKement. "You are talking 
ahout nothing unless you are 
talking about specifics!" By 
^pecific<, they were talking of 
r<\sults. Kvery time someone 
seive> on a committee, and he 
doc- know what happens to 
the lecommendations or he does 
not ^eo any change as a result 
of Ins eflort^. th^'ii he becomes 



very iMistraterl whether he is 
a .)an-nt, bu^.ine<.sman, or college 
1)1 ')!'. <.^or. If that frustration is 
encountered on more than one 
occasion, how can educators 
f \pect the public to .support them 
ei her .-piritually or financially? 

Committees seem to be an 
excellent method for neutraHzing 
criticism that the public officials 
are not listening to their 
consMtuents. "A .suj)erintendent 
cannot bring an advisory group 
of local bu.sine.ssmen together for 
the sole purpo.se of putting a 
rub])cr ^tamp of approval on 
next yea/s school budget!" a 
businessman emphasized. 

Many time-s the community 
i)roper already pos.sesses the 
solutions to its problems. "It is 
high time that we get down to 



eaith and start doing ^jmething 
about what we already know- 
how to do," a businessman 
maintained. "We have 
opportunities for youngsters to 
explore careers and open up the 
world, but we do not do much 
about it. Opportunities abound 
for work experience. They merely 
need school distri'-t sanctioning 
and coordination. Tutoring 
programs an available or can 
easily be e.^tabli.shed through our 
educational auxiliaries and 
volunteer organizations. The 
problem is that . in general, neither 
educational administrators, 
'busines.smen. nor community 
leaders have responded in the 
depth needed to make a 
meaningful dilTerence in the 
lives of enough students.'' 




NONTHREATENING 
INTERVENTION 
VIA SCHOOL 
VOLUNTEERS 



Statistically speaking, the 
average volunteer in the United 
States is a well-educated, 
middle-aged, white woman who 
does volunteer work a few tinie.^ a 
year. This was the finding of a 
U. S. Department of Labor survey 
conducted in 1P65. It found a 
little over ]{Vf of the population 
engaged in volunteer activities. 
Unfortunately, this says nothing 
about the potential or current 
change in attitude al)0ut the role 
of volunteers in the classroom. 

School volunteers I)ring a new 
dimension to institutionalized 
education through rheir 
enthusiasm, warm understanding, 
genero.^ity, and willingness to 
help wherever they are needed. 
However, without a ])0silive 
attitud? , encouragement, and 
permission of school officials 
and terchers. these volunteers 
evaporate like water. 

''What I have noticed is that 
volunteers are often vie\^•ed as 
'non-people people/ an 
experienced volunteer worker 
observed. ''They are not seen l)y 
teachers ns educated people or as 
peo])le with certain })er.sonalities 
who j)o.ssess certain kinds of 
skills.'' Res])onding to this 
accusation, another discussant 
declared. '^Volunteers purposely 
become non-peo])le because 
they know that the only way 
they are going to get into the 
schools is through nonthreatening 
intervention!" 

An all too consistent misuse 
of volunteers has I)een to rer\e 
the schools pur])oses and to do 
only what it says needs lo l)e 
done. Generally, this .shortsighted 
approach is demeaning and is 
seen readily in the pr.ogranVs low 
level of impact within ihc .^^chool 
system, 'i think there are 
dilTerent types of volunteer.s/' a 
di.scus.sant observed. "When a 
school board has the authoritv to 



^cieen out and to bring in an 
innocuous group of pi'ople w bo are 
fund rai.^crs for the school, it i- 
a travesty and an insuh to 
peopIe'>> intelligence.*' Wnon 
citi/cai> are involved, they mu^t 
feel useiul. as well a^ be useful 
to the administrator. 

An experienced volunteer 
worker took the position that. the 
wjiy to overcome the schools' 
self-serving, attitude is to ^vi up a 
volunteer talent pool. A list of 
the skills availal)lc from the pool 
is prepared and made available 
to the schools as well as to 
business and civic oi gani/.ations. 
Program chairmen., school 
principals, or compans ofiicers in 
the surrounding viciiiity can call 
the pool headquarters requesting 
whatever talent they require on a 
short-term basis. The talent Dool 
acts as a l)ufler insulating the 
schools and their organizations 
from the possibilit\ of unwanted 
intervention. 

One problem with volunteer 
groups is that if someone comes 
into the fold who ha.^ a skill, 
he will Usually teiTninate his 
affiliation when his child graduates 
out of that school. If a group is 
developed that involves a broader 
range of the community, then 
these skills and talents can be 
tapped continuously by all the 
schools in (he area ?.Iany people 
and groups have collections, 
talents, experiences, hobbies, and 
contacts with cultural, business, 
and industrial organizations 
which they are willing to .share 
with students. 

When recruiting is done by 
central community pools, mere 
volunteers are ac(H.'.^sible and 
requests can be filled more 
eflectively. L^sually, the board 
of the volunteer pool has 
representatives from all 
community organizations 
including the school boards and 
:;aront-teacher groups. These 
parti -ipants in turn have access 
to their parent groups and 
conn umicate recruiting needs 



anci pool accomplishment^ to 
them Some of the pooU operate 
on a completely \oUiniec) ba.-i>. 
Other>> hav(»';mall operating cost^ 
met by private groups, public 
fund raising, loeal communit\ 
chest>. the sdiool board or Mmie 
combination of the>e lesouices. 

Basically, theie are two 
requirements ol schooN \\i>hing 
to utili/e the services of 
\olunteer pools. First, the schcjol 
admini>>trator mu.-t be con\inced 
of the \ah(lity of the ser\ice and 
be >upportive of it. Second, in 
order to ha\e cflVctise utilization 
of \olunteei>. an indnidual uho 
may be a paid stafT member or 
a trained community volunteer 
niust be responsible to the 
prin( Ipal and coordinate the 
\oluiiteer program for the school. 

''1 try to identify the human 
resources thai are a\ailable in 
every community for the 
implementation and impjovement 
of our schools' educational 
program." a volunteer coordinator 
*^old the group. Souk; 20 
companies in the Philadelphia 
ar?a are gi\ ing rel(ia>e time to o\er 
400 employees to como into that 
cit\ s schools to work with the 
youngsters in a varie ty of 
capacities but mainly as tutors 
in a one-tc-one situation. 

Not all volunteers need to 
possess artistic .skills or 
outstanding knowledge. In 
Elmont, New V ork , 
"teacher-mom>" are helping 
rehabilitate ennjtionall\ -disturbed 
children in the school .setting 
under the supervision of a 
p.sychiatrist-and-teacher team. 
In a Chicago >chook a j)iincipal 
a.ssigns children from fatheile-s 
homes where the mother W()rk.s 
to '*atmties" wlio come to school 
several times a week to ^how- 
loving interest in the children 
assigned to them and o\er.see 
their learning. 

Uitizens who are happy and 
succe^.sful in their work or hobbie>, 
.shoukl have an oppouunity «o 
share their (Wpei tise with .-tudent.s 
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in the cla^-room. Th(] reason for 
-uch citi/on involvomont is 
(woiold. Fiist, incliuiing cili/x-ns 
in th(^ st'hool's < iinicuhan 
int'ivast's considcra'hly (he 
educational altornaiives available 
(0 the young learner. Second, 
involvin^r the<e adult ta\j}ayers 
in an everyday fa-hipn in the 
school heljx open communicalion 
between the home and the -ehooL 
The ^j:roup consensus a])pearcd 
to i)e that (nhuational pro<(rani< 
left totally in lh( hands of 
erlueator-^ (an isolate ehilrlren 
from the richness and reality of 
th( world out-ide of (he ela-^ioom. 
Ho\\e\ei, parents luv not likely 
(o be involved in pr ;<^rams when 
their life condition^ demand 
that time anrl encr^v he 



primaril\ focused on meeting 
nonechication need.s such as 
adeciuate hou^in^^ clothing, and 
food. In ordei for fully employed 
parent.s to become involved, 
incentives must be built into the 
programs that allow ihem to 
participate*, if they .-^o de.sire, 
without exc(\ssive ioss of time 
and energy. 

A diflieult and arduous procos 
is the recruitment and continued 
involvcniient of citi/,ens. Stafl 
perM>tence an(i coniniilment are 
the crucial qualitio for success. 
It npp<,^ats that ulien parents 
feel genuinely in\(/!ve(l and have 
a M'lf-deieimin(?d part in ongoing 
activities, they are likely to 
continue to participate and to 
initiate activities. 



DUSTRIALISTS 



EDUCATION -THE 
FRIENDLY GIANTS 

Too often, the graduating 
high-.school .student has received 
an education that n(Mther 
provided him with proper career 
preparation nor with the desire 
to obtain it. In an eflort to takt? 
up the slack, industry has been 
obliged to ofTer supplemental 
education at a sub-^tantial cost 
to itself which has to he passed 
on (0 consumers in the form 
of higher prices for the goods 
produced. 

Business executives in charge 
of employment find themselves 
incn.'asingly invoKerl in reuKMlial 
tiaining of incoming employees. 
As a result, many have dc-cided 
that if they stay on this path, 
they will i)e chafing their tails 
forever. This has led lo their 



ERLC 



in an oWni t to <u i\ w vh I iv i 
huhci tiMp, ihf ,i' (',1 M'. ^]])- ! J lu 
|)it>t)irni r,ninx ii-" t h it no 
nnc In »n oi ( M n .5 '• v ( :iu 

.ui inipa*!. tin i-Mrr. •^nal 
ol ortt' iruiu-h\ -i>.u K( d pi,- uh i 
ol i!n ohi'iriciii m crlu* Dii^ir: i- 
U) i)in]u "liK-r pi an<i p-Mhiir 
oi^ani/.uion- into ihi- pioi 

"In iliC la-k and ('\fil(>ra((>i> 
Wink thnl 1 hu\i^ lui»n (l<,iim. 
it iU'iU that wIl'jI i^oin;^ on 
in niv -lato in liu* fu ui of 
M)irjnuini^\" insoKt nicnt i-- 
ip.rii\'i(iual -[)()ia(lK\ and wnh 

rollaboiat i^'i' ? 1 a 
i>M^in('^-nian n pou^'d. "Ti^nms 
-tail an<i tinni ^{o}). >o tht 
\mmury rc('<)nini( ndation I made 
10 my in m ua- ;<> aci a- a 
('■»i<dyM in oii^ani/Hui tin' pri^atf- 
M'cior to o\ <'rcoiiU" ii->.>p.nh\' 
and do ^onioihinu to^i'ihcr '* 
T'md o\ [nhn pioicn-. ihi- 
P'ro*irani hcjn;; tiicd )n m'\cii 
populous niu- "'I'hr ricnicnls 
vt' have uii'd to put lo,i:cihrr 
.'ire d('-ij:n<'d lo ix* -a'apu- and 

('du*/ati(jn: luioiin^ pio<natn^: 
^umnici \\oi k-hop^ leaclK^r^ 
anri ('(um^oioiv. (Miip!o\ nit-nt tor 
itachcrN and <'oan-t Inr^: andi aid 
to -^i hoo! adniinj^t jatoi - w ])<^i-(^ 
ihry want ^h(•(^\pt'lf that 
!ndu<(r\ can hirni-h/' 

Kduoation and the hu^incN^ 
world coinain inimcn^^^ hut 
nndor-iuih/(-d for 
Icainin;:. It ^(x-iciy 1- !o<(ro\v 
and. employ it^ a>-(t-^ rfh-di-. ciy 
for iho honofu of iho entire* 
conuininit;. . all >e^mr'nt- nui-t 
work to^^(»{her. rnlorti.rnitch-. 
the niaion(\ of pu-< nt 
^'ooporaiiw a< tivitic. aio ^!naU 
in ^copr-, alhrt iow , htldn n. 
Ih'.Uui in a ihtrn ol now - roK-aM- 
and puhh( pioclnmaiion-^. and 
<»nd in nn. odd\ oi ofiietal 
uncoiioorn. I'ho i*oa-{)n for thi^ 
-toms from lit tic m no rU nr 
indication of a -u--lainod 
f)r|iani/ationn! con^jruitme*!! from 
iMi-inoss to do ^omcthin^x. 

indil^m's niotj\.'iiion to enter 



Unfrrtunalciy, the majorily 
of p.'e.soiit cooperative 
activities are small in scope. 
anV;c( few childi'eii. l)oi>in in 
a ft'iny of news leleases and 
public proclamations, and 
end in an eddy of 
official unconcern. 



<'du(ation, e-))eeuil[v the nihan 
-e.hooK it ha^ in ^'ork 
TiM ^ ilatlem Prep and (1iieaKo'> 
Mf'ti'o Sehool. htiic-^ ]{< pa-i 
ne<^ii^i-n(T-. 

ifailern Piep opened dooi- 
•n Octohei HMJT a- an 
indeper.rh ni. non-eetaraui pi ival(- 
v'hool with th(- e\prt->. puipo^t^ 
o! })iaeinu student- in <oI!eo(^ 
Supported i)y donation-^ from 
( iti/en< and loundation-. it< 
tuition and mal(-iiaN aie fiee. 
F\\'i' paient^ and the -(u(ieju 
hod\ pri -ident con-titui(> 
the <zo\einin^ i)oard. 

'J'h.e M(Mrn School in Chirai^o. 
\\hi<h oj)f-ne(i in *Vhruary lf»7C. 
wa.>^ de>igned h)r Cha auo's Horiid 
of i-'fiucation h\ the I'rhan 
Rot'art h n poration a^ a method 
for studcni< to duvi i thteir 
•^UuMtion In- u-in^^ all of the 
re-oure{»- of the city. Motro is a 
nhooi without wnlN. opeiatini: 
from an ofliee. and utili/in<^ 
hu-ine^^o<. museum^, and 
< onmiuutiv o] ^,^am/.ation^ a^ 
learnin<^ resource conter-. 
Fin<uuanir <'ome.s from the Hoard 

l^diieation and from hu>ine>> 
m ih(» iorm of dollar-. pCMsonnel. 
matenaU. anci or ^erviee-, 

I'ndr r tln^ plan -tudent^ will 
m(>(-t all ie(juir( moui for 
graduation from a tiaditiona? 
hi^di -ehnol but u!Kk»r a 
"uniddutr divided into ^kilN. 
humanities and the social i(Mtee-. 
and nrUuial sei(*ne(*-. Met!o is 
de^i'^ned lo ^how that a i-arnii)g 
expenenee iiiat ha- validily lor 
\lu' student can be tau^dit at a 
hoo] or a husiiK*— , Some 



ex.ample- c^! Int-me-- m^inution 
\rii hide-- .i!<^-nio(K 1 ivuhH.iu 
<u an arclHteetura! fir-n. -toik 
niarkrl anrdv-i- at a 1 rokeia^e 
nri*n. Fn lu h (on\e! ^at ion at a 
« on-ulate, and pr'neiples ol 
oleotueiiv at the u-iephone 
co^'tpaiiy. 

Wiule \a-t opportimuies e\i>t 
loi i)U^in(-N people to ^et in\ol\ed 
in ^ dueauon. a a<»al k onliu t 
e\j-t> In (au-(^ the rewind -\'-tem 
in biujne-- h.'i- not yi l n at lied 
the :joim wiK're peo])h^ who take 
on penphei al re^^pon^ihilitie^ 
are M en generally in the 
mana<:( ment -ti la lun^ a^ (ie\otmg 
ihcar t uiK^ to M'r\ lee in prodttet^ 
and profit. Another ne<^ati\e 
;M\uum(Mit i> that hu-ine-Ms 
aheady are jjaxinfi enormotis 
ia\e^ that, ouj^ht (o.-ati-f^ an 
obli^iat'ion {o (Hhiealion. Fm.dly. 
many ol th(^-e prohu^m^ ha\e 
ethnic o\erion( Thoy are not 
po:)ular and few people haw any 
idea a'ooiu h.ow to deal with them. 

On the other liand, mo>i oi 
the acuon tliat bu-ine>> ha- 
taken up until rcenily iia^ been 
;)iimaril\ -eU->ei\in^ and has 
been ^(»en b\ the educator a^ 
M'lf->ei ving. l^road(M' o\ertone- 
of relevant lu-lp in the pioc(-.^'of 
erlucation have not been e\ident. 
Most bu-me^^ invohcment 
activities have iu-c-n only things 
.^ucli a^ matenah. jjamphlets, 
booklets, films. <cholaiship-. and 
'AUi'<{ lecturor<, l^u-ines^ 
(•\ecutives have not bc^m willing 
to <ret ibeii people and tlu-ir 
fa(ihiie^ really involved, "i think 
educator- have a pvciiy ^^ood caw» 



We recognized from the 
heginnini? of this particular 
program that the educational 
community should provide 
some of the financial .support 
because if you put .something 
into a program you ndll 
get more out of it. 



iH'jijnniii^i of (In- {);\i:K'>har 
l>r(^i^r.Hii thai i^-u Miui\tn<uial 
(ommuniiV -l)«)u]a ph>vi{i<_- ^r,nic- 
oi t!u Ji.nanfiai -'ij)])<)rt Ixcau^i* 
il y<)ij put Mjiiu Uu.'iir into a 
T>iosn'ani von \\\]\ ^♦•i nira,M/ui of 
It. The ivai {\ru\ni -app>>rt 

het-n j>i()Mf!»'.l b\ [h( jiu^jne^s 
loirmuiiuy. VVf !r\d(»})('(i ihc 
uro^ian: or* iiu> piomi.^o tiu'l we 
(Vu\ not want uoscrnment ^^ranrs. 
Wo If'lr ihat ••vcn U we nwivcd 
a .urAcrnnvni mair . il mi^iit ho 
^^on*' lu \t yoar. \\V wonicrl tho. 
pjop'an) (hAu«*!H <l ^o tb.at 
(V^»r\o?ic Kn(v\ li had rontiinut\ 

The p't'{(an \ h.v utic lii^nity 
invr.hcint nt |inu>ajuhui- folluwcii 
l^nniTs hu-in* H-.nK'n ijito xhv 
^thooU !■) learn wiiat -otiie oi" tho 
prohloni^ are thai face tho 
hi^h--chool \nin< inal .ind th^' 
tf'athrt- "'Wiiai 1 airi ph a^IhiLi 
lor In ,1 ror li'inai .on f 'f ra at ' i> 
in( hu!ii\,^ lijn,! pcoph ^> 
unfi«u*>iarnl !ho i'a-ie pruhloins 
with whit'ii 0(iiuaUH,- a!(^ faeod 
d.iilv on Mp;:rad;n- cunii uaiin 
and up^^radhit; ^kiil> of 
youn<^vior^." a vt>h}ntO(M' pro^iam 
norkor «'xpl;anod. "'Hien voJi 
( aii hnn.:, all oi iu r m'-^oui i i ♦)[ 
tho hu-iac - ( wrnnaniity to hoar 
on M) tho hu>inos-mon 

undti.tand v h\ weaioa-km^^ 
for nioK nv»noy to run our 
-ohooK. why ut lu-rd ihi^ c^r 
I ha J { Mh-i and '\hy uo 
noofi n i lainai^ a^- tt .Khtr-." 

.\nni }'( 3 fji.. i- -..III 1 ' yV.rAj ntod 

:hat Of r.. iij.j ^ hfho\i' < htit 
{'\ \ thnu, mast ho 

io;^itinii/i d. ' la Me w fhi-: !;u t. 
MiK of the ihn;^- ihai o.mmih' - 
i an fifj i- to h . h iniiv ailii udo.- 
I)v helping it'^ninn/o -omo of 

m < ni- m[ m ho<ji pt oph , 1 am 
thir.kni;: oi nr:i oi iwti^invpU' 
ihn 'S. For r\ anpic . what nu^ht 
hiipiK n il th( !(!( phone m puwor 
». 'rnj.*<nio- na hid( d sonio 



ini )]nicru«ai ahout {\w sohool 
-y-l^^rn m \hv nionth.ly statement 
i<> I heir ("a-tomcas? For one thing, 
sue!) an aetioh -a\- to that 
oompanyV employees that thi^; 
organi'/ation i^ uuero^tedt in 
oduoation. That i>^ a little difleront 
from havmg an offiee (iown the 
hail with a ^'uy in it who is 
supporting ^'(iucaJion through a 
ha< kfloor appioach.. Another 
instaneo nnghl he whore tho 
inotor\ in tht- town would put out 
to jt> om])loyees in their pay 
(auolopes the correct information 
ahout the local school 
dosGgrogation plans. It just 
ma\ ho that the<o are ways 
to olTeci i'hango." 

When one talks ahout the 
in\o]vcmont of huMncss and 
inrhistry, it i< not just the 
i ompany pre-idoiu. hut all the 
)Hn)])lr who make up the company 
as well as tho oomi)any\s facihties 
that yf>ung people ought to .^ee 
anrl understand. 

One businessman cited a study 
ho r<s'd 1 jcently thiat rojiortod on 
the p{ vvor shafts taking place m 
soi'K ly, "it is an imposing li,<t in 
that it shows thoso shifts taking 
place Ironi the ha\os to the 
tiaciaional liavos-iiot. While it is 
not an ahsohuc* j-.hift. il is a 
direction." Increasingly in 
husinos^ tho working force is 
composed of younger and \ounger 
]KM)plo. 'J'hoso young peoj)le are 
looking at their companio-s and 
wondering what the c()m!)any is 
doing aiiout today's piohloms, 
'Fhi s(> \ounger workers want to do 

Clothing aljout the problems 
and tv) assist in tho social process. 
Thc\ want to woik for someho(iy 
who is trying to find solution-;. 
"Sf) when wo talk ahout gettmg 
luismoss involved, what we are 
saymg is that the higgcst resource 
is tho people who work in the 
company. If the corporation 
o .ocuiivos will say that thi.s is their 
poh( V and w ill hack it up w^h a 
program to s-istain it. these 
p('0]jk' can do con.-iructivo things 
\n terms of society's ])rohiems." 



PRODUCING 
BETTER 
BAKERS AND 
CANDLESTICK 
MAKERS 

Approximately 89%' of the over 
80 million people gainftilly 
employed in the United States 
work in occupations that do not 
require a college degree. Yet puhlic 
education seems bent on preparing 
the majority of its students for 
college. Education and business 
are interrelated and any i.solation 
of the schools can lead only to 
mi.sunderstanding, conflicts, and 
delays in making the educational 
community the p» ogies.^ive force 
it must be. A discussion of 
vocational education evoked 
strong oj)inions from the group on 
the role of business in t raining 
students. 

*'If we are ever going to have 
caree» education, industry is going 
to hav^. to play a higger role/' 
This individual declared 
vocational education to he less 
than adequate and he held 
industry re.spon.sihle for the 
condition. **The schools have been 
fooling around with performance 
con t rac t aig i n w! nch t hey con t ract 
reriding out of the schools. They 
have no husinoss doing this 
hecause reading belongs to the 
schools, hut thoy ought to he 
contracting all of their vocational 
work out of tho schools. The 
schools .should not have a single 
vocational shop on the prenn.ses. 

"A school system will spend 
s|(K).fiO() to put up an auto 
mechanics shop to tram .students 




to hv auto i^^echanirs. \Aih( 
suiToundin.u miimunilyl tl crc 
will he l.l better auto sh( ^ 
aln^ady in ^acco^sfui operation 
wluxc equipment is kept up to 
date re<iularly because tli(Mr 
business is so compel i live. Rut 
I lie school will hire one of tiio local 
mechanics to be the teacher in 
their shoj; and try to simulate 
the community conditions.*' 
A variation of this type of 
training; was startiMl by Michij^an 
Consoiiflated Gc\< Company in 
1968. The pro^^ram required 
.students to work two mornings or 
two afternoons each week at a 
variety of office jobs in the 
company for which they werei^nid 
an hourly wage as well as receiving 
course credit toward graduation. 
The only requirements for stud(Mit 
participation in t l^e program were 
that the student be between 16 
and 18 years of age and that h(^ 
have passing grades. .Ai the end of 
the first year of operation. So', 
of th(sSO students in ihc program 
roporlerlly a])])lied for college or 
trade school. 

"if the scliool p(M)ple would <top 
wasting their money duplicating 
facilities that already e^ist in iho. 
community and use performance 
contracting for vocational work, 
they could oiler occupational 
opportunities for the students 
widely ranging from watch 
repairing to aircraft 



4^tjjji cnance." ihis payti(*i^nit 
i n^H^I. "'At tlYr^ .-.;! ri i T'V i m e 
^chooLi^i^v^ir^^ pay 
the stii^cnnMrainin/u\ti! he 
performVigsatis 

is an are;\vheie industry ^l^is^et 
involved and mak(>a meaningihl 
and profitable contribution. .At the 
same time, they are preparing a 
ready pool of future employees. 
prop(M'ly traim^d. but at litiK* or no 
cost (o the comjniny. The 
financial bem^fits are substantial 
for the school and for bu^inex-. 

A businessman agreed with this 
accu-ation citing hi- company's 
ex])erience. "For a number of 
years we have been saying that \ hi^ 
technical schools are not gi\ ing u> 
people with the skills that we 
want. They are I urning out lousy 
welders, horrible Milderers. the 
worst draftsiiKMi in the world, and 
awful bakers — if my compan\ *s 
caieteria is any (»Kampl(^ So we 
have set u]) our o\\ n training 
centers. Thm we hii'(> and train 
the student right out ot high 
school." 

.AnotluM-di.scussant took the 
exchange Ix^vond vocational 
education, "If high schools w(>re 
run propeily today, (^veiy student 
would hav(^an opportunity for a 
work (Aperi(*nce, not vocational 
training, but working oul of school 
and g(>t ting credit for it." 

This content ion wa^ challenged 
by an educator, 'it >eeni< in all 



<s of ii/(yisiry to 

H /ut Is the 
ison to 
know what 
'xploratory 
, . er (education. TUo 
parents must b(> informed of vvhat 
is occurring in theschtx)! in any 
<chool-industry in\;il\ Miient. 
Otherwise', ihoy are going to come 
down hard on the school when 
their child reports that he was at 
a local iuisiiK^ss (>stal)bshment 
rather than st udying reading and 
arithmetic." 

This obscr\'ation nrcMved 
further endor<(>m(Mit irom a 
business iepiesentat:v(\ "WrKMi 
you get involved with busii,(>.-..^. 
>ou aie gomg to get into 
self-er\mg. Th\^ mean^ 
m\ol\(*!nent m junior and <>enior 
high schi^ols wh(>re the students 
are(*lo-est toent(-rmg the laboi 
lone. Thc\' are not gomg to get 
involved m the pres( hool, 
Ki!idergaiien, or (»lem(Mitaiy 
grade- in any meaninglul way 
wh(>re the learning pi(;blems 
lu'gm. The le\ci ai w hich \\v have 
M> ULjiy menial casualties occurs 
belorc the stud(Mit- e\(»n g(>t to 
ic.nior high '* 

W'hil the images that 
busme-snien and educator^ hav(» 
formed of each other })a.-ed on j)a<t 
faihue-are not without validity, 
it doe<s(>( (».v(>ntial (hat >omeone 
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!>(' uiLini^ to nioxc-. \ u oru- pro.mam 
(Ikv U^^(c! at {he M'niinar. 
hiisiiic^sint-n have a-Minicd that 
\vilhn^MU*^< hv iryin^z to open up 
the notion of niatclur.g 
needs a^zain^t iv<ourcr<. "The 
component^ of this program 
piu*po-o!y ha\e l)(»en kepi few 
l)ecau^e [ we ])ut too nuieh 
inorchaiuii^e on tl;e ^he!f. 
e\ei\hociy get^ it confused." 

All young ijeoj^le in the ])r()ce.v> 
of going through the educational 
system really should have an 
op}K)rtunit\ to find out what is 
out there in tho'^e factories where 
their parents work. I3usines.<nien 
have dcHie a magnificent job of 
^uiiounding t!iem.-el\cs with brick 
and niaible facade^, ihain link 
fem es, and aimed guards. 
National ck'fense has conii)Iicated 
theniatfei e\en nioie. You do not 
ju<t (h'ojj in at the ba..lv to ^ee 
what is gonig on there, ^o we are 
(ryinj: to use an existing program 
— work e\])erience echication — 
that luVJ a i>hase in it tor 
exploratory work experience. 13ut 
far too few students are taking 
advantage of this oi)i)()i tunity. 
and tlio^e who are in the i)rogram 
are in t heir senior year of school. 
Thi^ IS too late." 

An annual career conf(»rence for 
high-school freshmen held in 
Minneapolis. Minnesota, to 
ex])lore job opportunities as a 
guide toward career i)lanning. The 
program was designed ;o 
sup])lenient tlie i)res(nit career 
inforniat ion activities a>'ailable to 
junior lugi' .^chiol stuc:''nt.s. Over 
8.000 stuck its are ou^ed to a city 
auditoi'ium wIvmc area firms and 
orgiuii/.ations demonstrate and 
explain to ^ludciits t he .<k ills they 
need to acquire to ])rei)are 
themselves for various j)ositions. 
This ui ogram gi\ e.^ ^t udent s an 
0])pf)Uunit\ {{) talk to i^cr^ons in 
a variety of oicu])ation.-: shows 
student^ the ]ol) oppoi tunities 
that exist and the training 
requiied: and achi(»V(»s a high 
degree of cooj)eration among the 
community's organizations. 



indu<tri(»s, and s(^!k)o1s with legau: 
to occupational data and 
guidance. 

The question was raised as to 
labor-union barriers that prohibit 
a student from working in a 
l)articular industry. "We must 
develo]) some kind of arrangement 
whereby tlu^se young peo])le i)ay 
only a i)erf*entage of normal due.s. 
The student who is jxaid ^20 a 
week to do something should not 
have to ])ay the .same dues to the 
union as the man getting .^150 a 
week." This i)articii)ant was 
optimistic that way.s could be 
found for overcoming some of 
the.se traditional barriers. *'\Ve 
are talking with some of the union 
j)eople on a statewide l)a.sis. I 
detect that the unions are 
beginning to feel just as much 
threatened as the educator., the 
businessman, and the peoi)le in 
government." 

The l)a>ic arguments of business 
and education are quite >impl(*. 
Industry is saying that theyoung 
peoi)le hired fioni the jniblic 
schools are inadequate for 
immediate u.se and require 
supi>lemental education to train 
them before i)lacenient in a 
l)rofital)le ])o.<ition in industry. 
On the other hand, the school is 
saying that it is doing the best it 
can with what it has and blames 
industry for only throwing stone.s. 
Roth are going down the same 
road for the benefit of the child, 
but .seem incapable of coming into 
a closer paiallel toward what are 
similar goals. 



Industry is saying that the 
young people hired from the 
public schools ixre inadequate 
for immediate use and require 
supplemental education to 
train them before placement 
in a profitable position 
in industry. 



GETTING 
TO CAUSES 
BY TREATING 
SYMPTOMS 

The t rend in cit i/en involvement 
l^rogi am.s is a moving from passi\ t 
roles, where parents are recii)ient.s 
of aid and information, to moru 
active partici])ative roles. This 
trend probably i.sa function of the 
increa.sing awarene.s.s and 
exi)erience of .social workers that 
informational dis.seniination and 
attitude-change oriented 
))Vogranis have dubious impact 
on the populace unless they 
include the active and direct 
involvement of citizens served by 
the ])rograms. 

An educator exi)erienced in 
the subject contended that 
l)artici]\ative democracy does 
work, but people have to be 
convinced of this fact to get them 
involved or it will not work. He 
has been engineering and 
develoi)ing a set of procedures for 
helping communit\ leaders gain 
.skills in identifying their i)riority 
educational i)rol)lems. searching 
for alternative solutions, building 
a long-range i)lan of school 
imj^rovements, imi)lementing the 
l)lan. and evaluating it themselves 
a.s it progresses, 'it i.s a gras-s-roots 
testing of the basic tenets of 
democracy. It i.s involving ]?eople 
in the decisions about their 
.school.s that afTect them by 
establi.shing a communication 
mechanism to deal with their 
leeling.s. ideas, and interests in 
school improvements. It 




onii)hasize5 learning now skills 
of decision nlakinJ^. prohl(>m 
soivin^^ and communication." 

One of iiis pro<?ram*V; tenet? 

treatin<j tiie school-community 
as a learning' system. *"Ono of 
the i^asic doctrine^ of education 
is that yon start when* the child 
is and take him from that point. 
The same thini: is true of the 
community a< a learning,' system. 
If you uiil start where the 
eommumty and deal with its 
pn)i)iems as porc(Mved by its 
l(*ader^. you can move forward 
from tiiat point.'' 

In order to start where people 
are m usinj^ (he community as a 
ieaniin^( system, the prohkMii.^ as 
perceived !)y the community 
mu<i he identified, accoi'ding to 
the speak(M'. Th(» wa\ to do this is 
to interview the people and 



Recognition surely will come 
in the United States that 
expenditures for citizen 
involvement programs 
piu'chase what money 
usually cannot buy — citizen 
awareness, citizen concern, 
neighborly know-how, and 
the personal caring that so 
rarely occurs in 
professionalism. 



disco\er \\hat they do or do not 
like about their schools and u hat 
step^ they would lik(> to take to 
improve the schools. With the 
answers to the^e (|uestion>. a 
projrram can he developed. 

This techni(iuo is based on the 
use of an outside "change agent" 
who facilitat(\s the community 
leaders' learning of new proces^t - 
to deal with their i)roblems. A 
<i[oofl salesman knows that he 
makes a friend fir.^t. and then he 
makes a sale. Th<isame thing is 
true of the change agent. "We 
have to work on what educators 
call symptoms bt^fore we can 
ever get to causes." 




TAKING 
LESSONS 
FROM AN 

UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRY 
AND A FEW 
GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS 



One of the fine-t exampk.^ of 
citi/.en in\oi\ement m educrtion 
occurn^d in Iran when tliat 
country'^ Impeiial Maie>ty 
Shahanshah con<ei\('(l ihc idea of 
using the young, edufated men 
lom the CI tie- who had lK(»n 
drafted for mibtaiy duty to mtvc 
their f' How count r\ men as 
teachers. Hy proclamatmn he 
formed the Literacy Cor])-. The<e 
young jieople d(^\ eloped such a 
dedication toward tlu-ir work that 
many asked to stay on th(Mr 
jobs; after the expiration oi their 
military obligation. 

Recognition surely will 
come in the United States that 

•:pcnditures for ciii/en 
u .^olvement program.- purchase 
what money usually cannot 
buy — citi/.en awareness, (itixen 
concern, ntjighborly know-how. 
and the personal caring that so 
raioly occurs in professionalism 
One need only look at Peae<' 
Corps. \'ISTA. T(-ach(T Corps, 
and other fll-lW program,^ to 
SCO that money, even federal 
government money and 
bureaucracy, does not degrade 
the natui-e of the -er'vice 
performed or distort the eth.ic 
of involvement. However, it i^ 
imper-ativf that money not heusefl 
to seduce or tocoeice peopl(» to 
do such work. Rather, it m^'^t ho 
used to facilitate programs c^f 
citi/.en invoK*em(MU in the >chooU. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . P. very school c(m)1 ral office should appoint a community 
involvement coordinator to work with business and citizen 
groups m areas of mutual concern. 

2. Every school should initiate a program lor utilizing 
community volimteers in the school. 

3. Local public opinion polls such as t he one developed by 
Gallup International for ('FK Ltd., a Denver-based 
Foundation, should be utilized in a continuing program to aid 
the school board in policy making and communication. 

4. \'ocational pjogianis should explore the use of 
performance contracting with local l)usinesses to teach 
students useful skill:, beiore graduation. 

5. Involvement with the community by -local educational 
authorities must be consci(Mitio:;s. constructive, and 
continuing if it is to have more than new^s article impact. 

6. Ivv'ery effort should be made to convince the local 

pareiit -school group to reassess its responsibilities to school 
and community. Parent participation must be solicited 
and encouraged in all facets of school activities including 
finance, curriculum, innovation, and standardization 
of terminology. 

7. School administrators at all levels are the gatekeepers to 
meaningful community involvement. They should roll out the 
'^velcome mat" and seek bu.^iness and citizen participation 

in the school. 

8. Quick, positive response to citizen recommendations and 
i-equests should be standard )erating procedure for school 
administrators. Rejection an(^ confrontation are better thaii 
side-stepping the issue. 

9. Educators should refrain from using unfamiliar terms and 
jargon of the profession i.n talking with parents and 
community citizens. 

10. Anv citizen involv^nient j^rogram must deal initially with 
educational probi.^ms as perc(uvf^d by the local community. 
Lat(M' it can be (^xixmded to more basic subjects as mutual 
trust develops between educators and citizen groups. 

11. In order to respond fully to the community s needs, school 
administrat())'s need mow than a cursory acquaintance 
wUh the local social and political climate. It goes far beyond 
participation in prominent civic clubs. 



*At lU 1972 national convention, the Parent-Tcachor Association passed a reso- 
lution to drop a lonj,'-standing policy that the PTA . . will not interfere with 
administration of the sohtiols and sliall not ask to control their policies." 'Hie new 
PTA statement says the j,'roup " . , shall svch to participate in the decision' making 
processoH esl(tbli:shtng school policy/' 
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